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HE accusation about arguing in a circle was in vogue 
among Protestants several generations back. In 
those days it took the general form: “You first claim to 
prove the Church by the Bible, and then turn around and 
prove the Bible by the Church.” It was the fashion among 
Catholic controversialists in those days to tell Protestants 
that they would never have got the Bible unless the Church 
had preserved it, and had determined what books were in- 
spired and what books were not; and consequently their 
belief in the Bible really rested on the authority of the 
Church. 

Of course having committed themselves to such a posi- 
tion, they could hardly escape the taunt of arguing in a 
circle, as soon as they tried to prove the Church from the 
Bible. But the clear mind of Wiseman soon disposed of 
the vicious circle by making a necessary distinction. His 
explanation was this: We first take the Bible as a historical 
document acknowledged to be genuine; and in it we find 
historical evidence of the foundation and constitution of 
the Church. The Church is thus proved historically to 
he the divinely commissioned and guaranteed teacher of 
the Christian revelation; and henceforth we know that 
whatever the Church teaches must be true. But then 
among other things, the Church teaches that the Bible 
(which we have hitherto treated merely as a historical 
hook), is something more, namely, the inspired Word of 
God. Hence on the authority of the Church, we can be- 
lieve in the Bible in a far higher sense than before. 

Thus arises a compound argument in four stages: (1) 
If vou believe in the Bible as a historical document, it leads 
vou to believe in the Church as a guaranteed teacher. (2) 
If you believe in the Church as a guaranteed teacher, this 
leads you to believe that the Bible is more than a historical 
document, namely, a document of Divine Revelation. (3) 
Hence the same truth which you previously believed on 
historical grounds, can now also be believed on grounds 
of religious faith, through the instrumentality of the 
Church teaching the inspiration of the Bible. (4) Through 
the same instrumentality you can also believe that a given 
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passage in the Bible has a certain meaning, even though 
taken by itself you might not be sure of that meaning. 
There is no vicious circle here. 

Even great and learned men, however, can sometimes 
make a slip, and open themselves to such an accusation. 
St. Augustine says that he would not believe the Gospel 
if it were not for the Church, or words to that effect; and 
yet if asked to prove the Church, he would undoubtedly 
have rested his proof on the Gospel! So those unskilled 
Catholics who fall into the alleged fault do so in good 
company. 

Such a slip can easily arise from taking different stand- 
points at different times. Thus a Catholic, taking the 
Church for granted, would naturally say: “I believe in 
such and such a doctrine because the Church teaches it.” 
But turning fo a Protestant he ought to realize that this 
ground of proof is useless, and ought to say instead: “You 
must believe in such and such a doctrine because you be- 
lieve in the Bible, and because the Bible teaches it.” In 
the looseness of conversation, or in sporadic corres- 
pondence, or in the heat of rhetoric the two lines can get 
jumbled; and it is only in this way that a vicious circle 
can rise. 

The spread of rationalistic criticism since Wiseman’s 
time has changed the situation. Nowadays the old im- 
plicit belief in the Bible has to a great extent disappeared, 
and it can no longer be taken for granted as the starting 
point of a discussion. This being so, a controversialist 
arguing from the Bible will find the ground taken away 
from under his feet; and he has to go a step further 
back, and prove that the Bible (whether as a whole or 
in some particular part) is a historical document at all. 
With such an unbeliever no Catholic would dream of 
arguing that a given text must be genuine because the 
Church says so; nor would he dream of arguing that the 
Church must be true because the Bible says so. Instead, 
he would have the choice of two courses: either (1) to- 
prove the genuineness of the Bible as a starting point for 
proving the Church; (2) to prove the Church on historical 
or moral grounds independent of the Bible, as a starting 
point for proving the Bible. No vicious circle is involved 
in either process, 
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Tue Perrine Text 


So far for the Bible taken as a whole. But our corres- 
pondent raises the same issue over a single text: “How 
do we know that the Petrine text Thou art Peter is 
genuine? It is missing in the parallel passage in Mark, 
an earlier document, and might be a later interpolation.” 
He supposes that a Catholic would answer: “We know 
that Christ said the words because the Church teaches it.” 
Then if asked: “Why is the Church to be believed?” We 
are supposed to reply: “Because Christ founded it”; and 
if asked how we know that Christ founded the Church 
we are supposed to point to this Petrine text as proving 
it—and so on, round and round. 


We would ask our correspondent, has he ever really 
met with a Catholic who argued in this idiotic way? If 
so, of course we bow in silence. But at least no competent 
Catholic could possibly argue thus. A short exposition 
of our case will make this clear : 

In our theological treatises we take the genuineness 
of the Bible for granted as a basis of argument, because 
we have already proved its genuineness in a separate 
treatise on Scripture. In our treatment of Scripture there 
are two divisions: (1) In apologetics Scripture is proved 
as a historical document on natural lines, without any ap- 
peal to the authority. of the Church. (2) In quite a 
separate treatise the Scripture is handled again from the 
dogmatic point of view. Here the authenticity, genuine- 
ness, integrity, etc., of the Scripture, as well as its inspira- 
tion, are asserted as dogmas of the Church; and each point 
is proved by an appeal to the definitions of the Church, the 
witness of the Fathers, etc. The two treatises are quite 
distinct, and involve no vicious circle. 


Again, in our treatise on the Church we assume the 
Bible to be genuine because already proved in the Scripture 
treatise, and then argue from the various texts. A score 
of passages are accumulated, and the case is not made to 
rest on one verse. The Petrine texts are quoted, not to 
prove the prerogatives of Peter, but to prove those of the 
Church. Even if the Petrine text in Matthew were left 
out, we should still have plenty of other texts left to sup- 
port our thesis. Among other things the Church is proved 
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to be the Divinely instituted and commssioned and guar- 
anteed teacher of all ages and therefore infallible in its 
teaching. This is what we may call the general or col- 
lective infallibility, and it would be quite sufficiently proved 
even if the Petrine texts were left out altogether. After- 
wards we come back to the infallibility question, and pro- 
ceed to prove that St. Peter was made head of the Church, 
and that the same infallibility which was promised to the 
collective Church was also promised to him—so much so 
that his personal definitions would be infallible in them- 
selves, whenever as head of the Church he defined a point 
of faith and morals. 

Of course if the text “Thou art Peter” were cut out of 
the Bible, the case for St. Peter’s headship would certainly 
be weakened. But even then it would not entirely go to 
the wall. For there are other texts which have an ac- 
cumulative force in the same direction; and besides, there 
is always an appeal to the tradition of the Early Church. 
Hence the following summary: (1) If the Petrine texts 
were all expunged, the Scripture case for the collective 
infallibility of the Church would remain practically intact. 
(2) If the text “Thou art Peter” were expunged, the 
case for St. Peter would indeed be weakened, but would 
not collapse altogether. 

Hence it is an exaggeration to say—as one Anglican 
divine of recent years did say—that “the whole structure 
of the Papal claims rests on a precarious inference from 
one disputed text.” 

When all this is understood, a Catholic might soundly 
argue thus: (1) I believe that the Church is collectively 
infallible because the Bible teaches it. (2) I believe that 
the Pope is personally infallible because the collectively 
infallible Church teaches it. (3) I believe that the text 
“Thou art Peter” is genuine because the collectively in- 
fallible Church upholds it as genuine. (4) Therefore I 
believe that the Pope is infallible because the text “Thou 
art Peter” teaches it. 

There is no vicious circle here, though our corres- 
pondent at a first glance might think so. The collective 
infallibility of the Church rests on say a score of texts, 
independent of the Petrine text. The infallibility of the 
Pope (apart from Scripture) rests on the definition of 
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the collectively infallible Church in the Vatican Council 
of 1870. The genuineness and integrity of the New 
Testament and its inspiration rests on many definitions 
of the collectively infallible Church. Finally the genuine- 
ness of the text “Thou art Peter” is merely an inference 
from the foregoing infallible premises. 

For all that, no trained Catholic would dream of argu- 
ing with an outsider that the text: “Thou art Peter” is 
genuine because the Church says so. He would either dis- 
cuss the question on the reasoned ground of Bible- 
criticism, or give up the subject altogether. 


THe EvcHarist 


Our correspondent next reverts to the vicious circle 
idea in reference to the Eucharist. The vicious circle (if 
any) disappears under the same explanation as before. 
In our treatise on the Eucharist we take the Bible for 
granted, and show how belief in the reality of Christ’s 
presence in the Eucharist can be proved by the Bible evi- 
dence. For although there are in John vi. passages which 
would admit a figurative interpretation, there are others 
which exclude it; particularly the insistence on the idea of 
eating flesh and blood after it has repelled the most part 
of the hearers, who felt a natural repugnance to can- 
nibalism. If our Lord, knowing what lay at the back of 
their mind, had really meant something merely figurative 
which would not cause any shock, surely He would have 
removed what was a genuine difficulty. But instead of 
that He was ready to lose even His Apostles also, with- 
out the least attempt to retain them by explaining away 
His doctrine in a figurative sense. As to the Last Sup- 
per, the meaning vi verborum might be literal or figura- 
tive; but the previous discourse in St. John vi, is all in 
support of the literal. Then there is the perfectly plain 
language of St. Paul to the Corinthians; and added to 
this the vast body of the early tradition of the Church. 
We are not arguing the case, but merely explaining it ; and 
we fail altogether to see where any vicious circle comes 
in 


‘As to the Apostles, our correspondent thinks that see- 
ing Christ in person before them they must have taken his 
words: “This is my Body,” etc., as figurative. Our im- 
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pression. is that the Apostles, remembering the striking 
lesson they had learnt at Capharnaum, were ready to take 
implicitly whatever our Lord said, “because he had the 
words of eternal life.’ They were none of them meta- 
physicians; and after seeing our Lord turn water into 
wine, and multiply bread and fish, and walk on the water, 
and raise the dead, they were quite ready to believe any- 
thing He said without puzzling their brains about critical 
reflections. It is not at all necessary to suppose that the 
‘\postles realized the metaphysics which were involved in 
their faith, such as afterwards issued in the dogma of 
transubstantiation. It was enough if they got hold of the 
true doctrine in such a way as to hand it on safely to the 
Church. And this they certainly did, in leaving behind 
them an inheritance of the main fact: Christ said, “This 
is my body,” and so, however mysterious and paradoxical, 
it must somehow or other be really His Body. 





A Religion of Fear 


ATHOLICS,” says our correspondent, “seem to 

have a religion of fear, 7. ¢., fear to doubt any- 
thing; fear to think for themselves lest they get into the 
region of doubt. But doubt may be nobler and more 
productive of real, living, workable progressive faith than 
the state of living im a garden walled round by a dogma 
of an infallible Church.” 

Whatever may be.the state of any particular Catholic 
met with, at least personally I must say I never found fear 
entering into my Catholicism; and certainly confidence 
rather than fear is the general attitude of the Catholics I 
have associated with: I can well understand a kind of 
fear entering into some Catholic minds, when they see 
what.a terrible mess men have made of things by what 
they call “thinking for themselves.” Every conceivable 
error has come out of the process. People have lost their 
peace of mind,.and all the religious conviction which they 
shad before, by undertaking to “think for themselves” 
which generally means reading sceptical or anti-religious 
books,: and -believing what they say with an implicit 
Soa which is poles removed from “thinking for them- 
selves, 
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Except in the simplest matters of fact, the power of 
thinking straight is extremely rare; partly because people 
begin to think before they have got hold of ascertained 
facts to think about, and partly because they mistake 
fancies, impressions and mental bents for thinking. The 
impression that grows on one by long study is that the 
more one knows the more diffident one becomes of one’s 
thinking powers. One finds out by degrees that many 
previous “thinkings’’ were crude and mistaken, and the 
same is likely to be the case every time one takes up a new 
line of thought. In the region of thinking, Vae soli! 

Catholics take as their starting point the conviction 
that the Catholic religion has come to them by the provi- 
dence of God, and bears to them the marks of God’s reve- 
lation, with which everything good is associated and bound 
up. They know the fascination of novel and contrary 
teaching, precisely because it is novel and contrary. They 
know that by philandering with heresy and anti-religious 
ideas they can easily become infatuated and independent 
and proud, and can easily lose that simple gift of faith 
which they still regard as a gift of God and an invaluable 
treasure. They know that they are quite incompetent to 
judge of the highly complicated and erudite questions 
raised by religious and anti-religious controversy; and 
from this a certain timidity may arise which is a combined 
outcome of two factors: a high valuation of the religion 
they have got, and a commendable diffidence of their own 
powers to improve on it. 

It would not, of course, do for everybody to be like 
that. At a time when a tremendous horse-power of in- 
tellectualism is let loose against the Church, and Chris- 
tianity, and religion in general, we must work up quite an 
equal horse-power of intellectualism on our own side, in 
championship and defense of the Faith. Among experts 
in this line neither fear nor diffidence can prevail; for the 
more they look into the evidence, the more convinced they 
become that religion, Christianity and Catholicism re- 
spectively, can give a full and clear account of themselves, 
and stand unshaken under every kind of attack. But the 
average Catholic does not belong to this specialist class; 
and hence to cultivate diffidence of his own powers of 
thinking on subjects he knows very little about, and a fear 
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of trifling with the gift of faith lest he should lose it, is not 
a frame of mind which I should be disposed to condemn, 
still less to sneer at. 

The Middle Ages used to be called the simple ages of 
faith, at a time when intellectualism: in religion was the 
prerogative of the learned few. In modern times intel- 
lectualism in religion has become quite a feature of the gen- 
eral Zeitgeist ; but where this spirit prevails one cannot say 
that the prospects of religion have improved thereby. The 
reason is because people look upon religion as a sort of 
thing which every one has to manufacture for himself to 
his own liking. He must think out for himself a system 
of what to believe and what not to believe; and when the 
thing is done he has no one to thank for it but himself. 

That is the way the typical modern man looks at religion ; 
but a little survey of the situation will soon convince us 
that it is not God’s way of looking at it, as we shall now go 
on to show. 


THE NEED oF REVELATION 


It is clear that the acquisition of religion was never 
meant to proceed on such erudite lines. Let us recall St. 
Thomas (Contra Gentes, Cap. 4), who, when arguing on 
the necessity of revelation, acknowledges of course that 
the human reason as such is able to attain to the knowledge 
of God. But in point of fact the vast majority of man- 
kind have neither the brains nor the knowledge for it; 
those who have the brains mostly have not the time or op- 
portunity; and those few who have the time and oppor- 
tunity are liable’ to go wrong through prejudices and 
fancies and feelings. The result is that if man were left 
to himself, very few, and those very tardily, would ever 
arrive at the truth. Therefore, he concludes, it is neces- 
sary for God to come to man’s rescue by revelation, other- 
wise an almost universal darkness and ignorance would 
prevail. 

Now revelation must necessarily be a thing readymade; 
a thing to be accepted implicitly as a revelation, and not 
criticized. The only point needed is to be sure that a reve- 
lation has been made, and that this is the revelation. But 
even in ascertaining these points, not one man in a thou- 
sand is capable of proceeding on recondite lines. Put be- 
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fore the average man the critical evidence pro et con as to 
whether Jesus Christ existed; whether He taught a mes- 
sage from Heaven; whether the outlines of this message 
and of the religion resting on it are proved from the Bible; 
and whether the Bible is a reliable book. It would mean 
piling up before that man a whole library of learned litera- 
ture, full of the most contradictory theories and mutually 
cancelling conclusions, the most part of which he could not 
even read, still less form a judgment upon. 

I have been working at this sort of stuff all my life, and 
must confess that if my religion depended upon it I should 
even now, in advanced years, find mys@f in a sorry plight. 
And suppose you try to help the average man with a popu- 
lar book or two, to summarize the matter up for him, he is 
entirely at your mercy as to what book you chose for him, 
and will end in becoming a Catholic or a Protestant or 
a Deist or a Theist or an Agnostic or an Infidel, according 
to the color of the book and the turn it gives him. 

It is precisely in this way that the modern world has 
gone wrong in the matter of religion. It is all very well 
for the learned few to fill themselves with the erudition of 
the subject, or occupy themselves in critical discussions 
about evidences, historical and other, in order to champion 
revelation against those who call it into question. All this 
has solid value, of course, as a background in support of 
religion against unbelief. But no reflecting man can for a 
moment think that the religion of the individual is to de- 
pend on such a groundwork. If it had so to depend, each 
man would have to be straining and striving after a re- 
ligion all his life, and probably would not attain any cer- 
tainty even in his old age-—not because there are no cer- 
tainties to be had, but because very few people, left to their 
own resources, have either the breadth or depth of outlook 
to reach them by such recondite means. 

God’s method evidently is quite otherwise. What He 
wants is to provide a religion readymade, which can be 
embraced with earnestness and conviction, not only in 
mature manhood, but even in youth and childhood. For as 
St. Thomas points out, if religion depended on personal 
convictions arrived at by a process of search, the whole of 
childhood would have to be spent in a state of irreligion— 
just at the time when religion ought to be rooted in their 
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minds as the starting point of future character. Religion 
has thus to be presented to mankind in childhood as a thing 
derived from the parents, which they accept with the same 
implicitness with which they accept their parents’ teaching 
in other matters. 

In case alike of young and old, the power of religion to 
take hold of the soul must depend on two things: (1) The 
objective suitability of religion to the needs of man, and 
(2) the subjective disposition of human nature to accept it 
as something suitable, which enters sweetly into the soul 
and becomes to the mind a second nature. Whether you 
like it or not, this ™ the way in which religion prevails in 
the world. The critical inquirer, who comes upon religion 
from outside as a field of exploration, and sets about ex- 
amining it before he decides whether to take it up, is (or 
ought to be) an exception; a sort of meteor rambling 
about, trying to get into relations with the solar system. 
It is precisely the modern aberration, of turning religion 
into a subject of critical inquiry for the man in the street, 
that has caused these meteors to multiply, till they have be- 
come so numerous that one begins to imagine that they are 


the ordinary thing. But that is just our mistake. 


How CuristTIANity WAS SPREAD 


If you study the beginnings of Christianity you see at 
once what a different thing it was from all this. A few 
Apostles, convinced of what they had seen, began preach- 
ing Christ crucified and risen from the dead, with re- 
pentance and baptism for the remission of sins in Christ’s 
name. They simply made assertions, and asked people to 
believe them. They did not enter into discussions of evi- 
dence, or appeal to official documents. “We have seen it; 
we know it, we live in the light and strength of it. Believe 
ve also, and do the same.” Any mountebank could have got 
up and told a cock and bull story with an equal air of con- 
viction, and might have taken thousands of people in. It 
looks terribly uncritical, terribly lacking in scholarship and 
scientific method. But that was God’s way of doing it. 

The mountebank might have succeeded at first just as 
the Apostles did; but his success would not last for long, 
“You can take in some of the people all the time, and all 
the people some of the time; but you cannot take in all the 
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people all the time.” Christianity succeeded, not because it 
was proved true by critical methods, but because of the 
combination of two factors: first, it was God’s way of 
meeting the needs of mankind, and so it was suitable to 
their needs; and secondly, to men’s natural good dis- 
positions ready to accept what suited them, God added a 
special inspiration to their minds—the gift of faith. Peo- 
ple saw that the message was good, and felt disposed to 
embrace it for that reason; and God intervened with His 
grace, and gave them such a light and strength of con- 
viction as to turn ordinary men and women into martyrs. 

Just you get a bit of the spirit of Early Christianity 
into you, and you will soon be turning away from all this 
modern critical business with disgust. Critical investiga- 
ton has its use, and cannot be dispensed with; but it must 
be kept in its proper place; and that proper place is this. 
Whenever a man finds himself in a situation in which in- 
tellectual considerations tend to deprive him of the'benefits 
of religion, his mind will not rest till he has got an answer 
to his mental puzzles. Critical erudition is meant just to 
do that—to clear the mind of embarrassments, to untie the 
knots of doubt and hesitation. But even when the whole 
intellectual ground is cleared, this will not build up in a 
man the religion which he needs, and which his dabbling 
with intellectualism has jeopardized. Religion can only be 
built up on a simple relation between God and the soul 
through the medium of a revelation ready made, visualized; 
appreciated and accepted willingly because recognized as a 
hoon and a blessing—the acceptance being sealed by the 
crowning gift of grace, which is really the vehicle by which 
God conveys His revelation as a personal message to the 
individual soul. 


THE Process 0F CONVERSION 

Read all the stories of conversion to the Catholic Church 
you can come across. Many of them are poor stuff; the 
attempts to give reasons for conversion are sometimes 
weak, and sometimes almost absurd. In the intellectual 
arena any tyro could knock their arguments into a cocked 
hat. Others are better, and a few grow almost into a 
treatise of apologetics. But the one thing which will be 
found recurring over and over again, and will remain the 
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outstanding feature of the whole series, is this: That the 
conversion came by itself, as something altogether above 
and besides any intellectual analysis of its process. Some- 
how or other the light dawned. There was a drawing of 
the soul almost unaccountable but very real; a feeling that 
movement towards the Church was movement in the right 
direction ; a movement towards the good, or from the good 
to the better. Various difficulties of mind or circum- 
stances came in the way. There were shrinkings, and 
drawings-back, and fears and timidities and doubts. But 
at a certain moment the clouds scattered, and the fogs 
lifted, and the dawn spread over the sky; and with the 
rising of the sun came light and warmth and comfort, and 
the brightness of the perfect day. 

It is terribly uncritical, sadly unscientific, but there it is. 
To you it reads like a vague and incoherent fancy, just be- 
cause you do not feel it.But if you would begin to take a 
better balanced view of relative values, and realize how 
little intellectualism has to do with religion and how much 
the moral and religious instincts of the soul have to do 
with it, quite probably you would experience the same. 





The Advantages of Doubt 


UR correspondent goes on to expatiate on the ad- 
vantages of doubt as a stimulus to faith. We hear a 
good deal of this sort of thing nowadays, for the obvious 
reason that doubt and uncertainty abound, and all well- 
disposed people feel that they have to make the best of it. 
It must be acknowledged that a state of doubt can produce 
in some souls a stimulation which certainty does not pro- 
duce. It is the stimulation of search and discovery, with 
all the sporting-chances of success or failure. Nay, the 
pleasure of search can even develop into a passion, such as 
led some German philosopher (Lessing, I think) to say 
that “If God gave me the choice between the possession of 
truth and the search for it, I should certainly prefer the 
search.” 
That is all very well if God’s designs were to leave us in 
a state of doubt, and to make our particular probation to 
consist in the earnestness with which we strive to solve it. 
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In this striving an immense amount of heroic virtue could 
be exercised. But if on the other hand God’s design has 
been to impart to us a revelation readymade, and thus to 
give us a starting point in knowledge of the truth; then in 
that case it is not His intention that we should be wasting 
time and energy in trying to find out things for ourselves 
which He has already revealed. What He wants us to do 
is rather to live in the joy of our knowledge, and to make 
that a starting point for progress; not in the way of seek- 
ing for the truth, but in the way of deepening our grasp 
and appreciation of it, and turning it to account for the 
building-up of character and virtue on the lines laid down. 

It is therefore resolvable into a question of fact. Has 
God designed to give us a revelation readymade, as the 
firm and certain foundation on which to build up our 
spiritual life and work to the highest ideals which that 
revelation places before us; or has He merely put into us 
an aspiration for truth, and left us groping in the dark try- 
ing to find out by degrees what point we have to start from 
and what goal we have to strive for? 

The world is divided into two classes of men: (1) Those 
who are convinced that God has given them the truth as a 
foundation readymade, and (2) those who are convinced 
that He has not, and that if we want a foundation we have 
to grope about to find it. If we compare these two classes, ° 
we may find in given cases that those in doubt are leading 
more strenuous lives of spiritual effort in quest of the truth 
than those who enjoy the full possession of the truth, and 
merely rest in its possession without any effort to make use 
of it. But this does not mean that the state of doubt ‘is 
(ideally or abstractedly) a better state than the state of 
certainty. If the proper outcome of the state of doubt-is 
an earnest endeavor to arrive at the truth, so also the 
proper outcome of the state of certainty is not to rest in it 
as a goal, but to make the truth a stimulus to further ad- 
vancement in the truth, and the conversion of knowledge 
into life. 

Anyone who has grasped the truth of the Christian 
revelation will find that it offers to him a tremendous open- 
ing for effort—for self-realization and self-development 
on the lines laid down, working towards that ideal goal of 
perfection which the Christian ideal portrays. The great 
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feature of the Christian ideal is that it is an unattainable 
ideal: “Be ye therefore perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” But the fact of its unattainability is not meant 
as a discouragement. It is meant rather to provide just 
that stimulant of search which the earnest victim of doubt 
prizes so highly. There is certainly one advantage in the 
state of doubt, in that it furnishes a stimulus to spiritual 
efforts in hope of attainment ; but there is a still greater ad- 
vantage in the state of certainty, viz., that it furnishes a 
stimulus to spiritual efforts in the certainty of attainment. 

To illustrate the difference let us make a comparison. 
Here is a man who finds himself in an interminable stretch 
of bog of which he knows not the way out but has to search 
for it; not far away is another man who finds himself in 
the midst of a chain of mountains, which he has to scale in 
order to reach his home. There is a striking difference 
between the two. The man on the mountain at least has 
solid ground under his feet. He can look around him, 
above and below, and plant out his track and reckon on 
his chances, making advancement all the time. But the 
man in the bog has no such satisfaction; he cannot even 
gage the nature of the ground on which he stands. Any 
step may land him in a quagmire; in whatever direction 
he walks he may find himself confronted with an unex- 
. pected and impassable ditch. He may wander round for 

ever, and never find the one narrow track by which alone 
he can escape. 

Hence | can never sympathize with any argument on the. 
superiority of doubt over certainty. The advantages of 
doubt have merely the nature of consolations in saving a 
man from despair. They never amount to more than mak- 
ing the best of a bad job, and the mere satisfaction that 
one is trying one’s best under difficulties. Whatever 
stimulus may arise from finding oneself in the dark and 
trying to work forward in spite of the darkness, can 
equally arise from finding oneself in the light, and seeing 
the goal in front and the way to reach it. But more, 
there is little satisfaction in timid gropings which may 
plunge one down a chasm at any moment; there is much 
satisfaction in stepping briskly forward on-a well-lighted 


road, and counting the milestones of one’s safe and certain 
progress. 





Defending the Guilty 


Ernest Hull, S.J., in the Bombay “Examiner” 


CORRESPONDENT sends us quite a long letter 

concluding: “Please excuse me; I am not to teach 
you. But when you say that a lawyer can defend a guilty 
man knowing him to be guilty, it is too hard for me to 
bear. Please make it clear.” 

It is quite a commonplace of the subject which we 
stated, and one which all exponents of law and of Catholic 
moral theology lay down without the least hesitation. So 
fully is it recognized that in every serious criminal case, 
where the Crown is the prosecutor, a lawyer is appointed 
by the Crown to defend the accused, and to do his best 
for him, and if possible to get him acquitted. 

The reason of it is this: The end and object of the 
court is to impose a penalty when a law is broken. But 
before an accused man can be condemned to the penalty, 
the charge must be proved by evidence in the public court, 
and proved so conclusively as to leave no doubt of the 
guilt. The principle is that “Every man is presumed in- 
nocent till proved guilty.” In order to try the case, the 
court summons certain persons to give evidence ; and these 
_ persons are bound to obey the summons, and to swear that 
they will tell “the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth” in answer to the questions asked. Now there 
might be a question which would draw from some witness 
a proof of the guilt. But if that question is not asked, the 
witness is not bound to volunteer information. His duty 
is only to answer truthfully the questions asked. Any 
citizen is free likewise to come forward and offer himself 
as a witness; and sometimes it might be a duty to do so. 
But ordinarily no citizen is bound to come forward as a 
witness unless he is summoned. I might have known for 
certain that the accused had committed a murder, and 
should be under no obligation of informing anybody, un- 
less there were peculiar reason in that case involving a 
duty. The whole management of the prosecution is on 
the shoulders of the police and the court, and nobody else 
has any duty in the matter, either to betray a hidden 
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criminal or to volunteer evidence against him when 
caught. 

As regards the lawyer defending the accused, his duty 
is to listen to the evidence produced by the prosecution, 
and to criticise and pick holes in it, and try to show that 
it does not really prove the guilt; and unless it does prove 
the guilt the court cannot condemn the accused. Suppose 
I commit a murder, and they find blood on my shirt; quite 
likely that is the blood of the victim, but quite possibly it 
is not; and unless there is other evidence to show that it is 
the blood of the victim, it is not conclusive evidence. Sim- 
ilarly evidence is produced showing that I was near the 
place of the murder just when it was committed; but this 
does not prove that I did the murder, some one else might 
have been nearer still to the place, and have done it. Then 
again, they find a letter of mine expressing great anger 
against the victim; but a man can be angry with another 
without going so far as to murder him—and so on. 


It is the business of the defending lawyer to put forward 
such objections against the evidence; and if he can pro- 
duce evidence which rather suggests that the prisoner did 
not commit the murder, he is allowed, and in fact bound 
to produce it. He must in short make the best of the 
case for the accused man, in order not exactly to prove 
that he is innocent, but to prove that the evidence is not 
enough to convict him. 

If that lawyer happens to know secretly that the ac- 
cused did really commit the act, this is altogether private 
knowledge and makes no difference to his procedure in 
court. The lawyer might if he liked decline the defense, 
and offer himself as a witness; or he might decline the case 
on some other excuse, keeping his knowledge to himself, 
and I fancy lawyers would prefer to do this. But no 
lawyer is obliged to back out in this way. For in taking 
the defense he is performing a perfectly legitimate and 
proper professional service; which is to test the evidence 
produced in court, and to prevent it from being accepted 
as conclusive unless it is really conclusive. 

It is not connivance with crime, or aiding or abetting 
wrong. It is merely a matter of preventing the accused 
from being penalized unless his crime is proved. It is 
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not acting a lie or pretending that the man has not com- 
mitted the crime. There is no deception in it, but only a 
censorship of the court’s evidence. 

When the Church begins a process of canonization she 
adopts a similar system, by appointing a “Promoter of the 
Faith” who is popularly called the “devil’s advocate.” 
His business is to listen to all the evidence produced to 
prove sanctity, and to criticize and pick holes in it, and 
think of everything that can be suggested to throw doubt 
on the sanctity. The devil’s advocate may be perfectly 
convinced that the subject of the process is a saint; but 
still it is his duty to act in this way, in order to make sure 
that every objection has been considered, and that the 
proofs of sanctity are above all criticism. Perhaps this 
analogy may help our correspondent to bear the foregoing 
doctrine, which is not mine, but that of all authorities in 
law and moral theology. 

It is in keeping with the same principle that a criminal 
when asked: “Guilty or not guilty,” is allowed and even 
expected to say: “Not guilty,” even though he really com- 
mitted the act. In saying: “Not guilty,” he is not telling 
a lie, though the words look like one. If the phrase is 
extended so as to say what it means, it comes to this: “I 
do not make a confession of guilt, but leave it to the court 
to find me guilty only if the evidence has proved my guilt.” 
A criminal may confess if he likes; but he is not under the 
least moral obligation to do so. This is not laxism or 
watering down the moral law, but stating the pure doctrine 
which every moral theologian teaches. Perhaps our cor- 
respondent may find this still harder to bear. But it can- 
not be helped. 

The idea that a man who has committed a murder 
“owes it to society” to confess it, is nothing but senti- 
mental tommy-rot. He might owe it to some other in- 
nocent man who will be hanged instead, but that is quite 
another matter. 

It is quite different with what is called a civil case, 
where one party claims some property which justly be- 
longs to the other party. Here as soon as the justice of 
the case is clear, it becomes a sin to try and get a decision 
of the court to the contrary ; a sin on the part of the claim- 
ant to maintain his claim, or to accept a verdict in his 
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favor, and a sin on the part of the lawyer to win a case 
for the wrong party, if he knows it is the wrong party. It 
is only where the justice of the cause is doubtful that 
lawyers may do their best for either side, just because 
either side may be right. 





Necessity of Suffering 
The “Trish Catholic.” 


St. Thomas Aquinas, discussing in the “Summa” the 
question of evil, points out that evil is necessary for the 
greater perfection of the universe as a whole, and that 
many good things would be taken away if God permitted 
no evil to exist. If you think the matter over you will see 
that if there were no suffering the most beautiful side 
of man’s character would never be known. For it is not 
enough to have within us excellent qualities, qualities 
which might be of immense service to mankind; they 
cannot be of any practical use to anyone if they are not 
called forth into action, just as gold lying buried in a 
mine is of no use until it is taken out. A man will starve 
to death if he cannot get food, though he may have a hun- 
dred sovereigns in his pocket. You remember the traveler 
in the desert who rushed to seize a bag he saw lying on the 
ground, hoping that it might contain bread; he flung it 
away in despair, for it contained pearls only. Over £30,- 
000,000 worth of gold is now got every year in the Rand. 
Gold was always there, but up to the year 1885 no one 
knew anything about it, and people were living and dying 
in poverty, with all this immense amount of gold lying 
under their feet, thinking they knew all about the fields in 
which they were working, and that they were ordinary 
fields, when in reality they were gold fields. It wasn’t 
enough that the gold should be there; to be of any use to 
the world it was necessary that it should be brought out, 
in a word, mining was necessary. 

In the same way the gold in man’s character remains 
unknown until it is brought out, and the thing which 
brings it out is suffering, suffering in one’s self, or suffer- 
ing in others. What is the gold in our character? Our 
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Divine Lord summed it up by saying that “greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends” ; these words are not limited to those only who, 
as He did, literally give their lives for their friends; they 
include all those who put others before self, service to 
others, sympathy with them, compassion, patience, hope, 
fortitude, forgetfulness of self; these things are the gold 
in our character, and they are brought out by suffering, 
and only by suffering. It is only when the storm comes 
that the ship can be tested, and its worth proved; it is 
only when the storm of suffering comes that human char- 
acter can be tested, and its true worth made known. 

If there were no such thing as suffering, who would 
have heard (to mention only a few) of St. Vincent de 
Paul, or Frederic Ozanam, or Father Damien, or Flor- 
ence Nightingale, or Grace Darling, or Catherine Mc- 
Auley? All over the world men raise ther hats to the 
Sisters of Charity, but St. Vincent would never have 
founded them if there'were no suffering in the world; if 
there were no suffering Ozanam would never have thought 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul; nor would Father 
Damien have gone to look after the lepers in the Island of 
Molokai, where he himself caught the disease and died; 
nor would Florence Nightingale have gone to the Crimean 
War; nor Grace Darling to the rescue of the Forfarshire ; 
nor Catherine McAuley have founded the Sisters of 
Mercy. And if these things were not done, these heroes 
would have passed as ordinary people: it was suffering 
which brought out the gold in their character, just as 
mining brought out the gold that lay hidden in the Rand. 

Nothing stirs the great heart of humanity like suffer- 
ing. Take, for instance, the efforts that are being made 
by the Pope and other influential persons to alleviate the 
sufferings of the Russians. Russia, owing to its conduct 
in the World War, has no claim on the sympathy of the 
Allied peoples, yet that sympathy has been showh them; 
suffering has triumphed over racial antipathy, and brought 
out the gold of the true Christian character. Hence, to 
quote Father Strappini. 

Our Lord showed Divine wisdom in not abolishing sorrow, in 
making sorrow some part of the experience of every man. 
For it is human sorrow which strengthens our character, hardens 
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our resolution, elevates our purpose in life, and broadens our 
sympathies. . . . It would have been a poor service to humanity 
to have abolished that which more than anything else serves to 
perfect human nature. 

Even sin has its place as a character builder, for, as St. 
Thomas Aquinas observes, “neither would avenging 
justice nor the patience of a sufferer be praised if there 
were no injustice.” The glories of the martyrs would 
never have existed if there had been no haters and perse- 
cutors of Christianity; and in ordinary, every-day life 
human character is being perfected, and its gold disclosed, 
by the wrongs caused by thoughtless and wicked men. 

Again, suffering is very often the only thing which 
keeps us in our place as children of God, depending for 
all we have on Him. In prosperity we are inclined to for- 
get God, and, like the Prodigal Son, to leave our Father’s 
house, and go abroad into a far country, the country of 
self and sin. What brought the Prodigal Son to his 
senses? Suffering: he was perishing with hunger. So 
with us. Shakespeare put this truth in the famous words 
spoken by Wolsey—‘“that once trod the ways of glory, 
and sounded all the depths and shoals of honor”—to his 
secretary . 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition, by that sin 
fell the angels; how can man, then, the image of his 
Maker, hope to win by it? Love thyself last; cherish those 
hearts that hate thee; corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, to silence envious 
tongues. Be just, and fear not: let all the ends thou aim’st at be 
thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Crom- 
well, thou fall’st a blessed martyr. .. . O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal I serv’d my king, He 
would not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies. But 
I have patience. Now, farewell the hopes of court! My hopes 
in heaven do dwell. 


Suffering is necessary to bring out the gold in our char- 
acter, just as mining is necessary to bring out the gold 
in the earth. And then there is the reward of suffering: 
“If we suffer with Christ, we shall also reign with Him” 
(2 Timothy, ii, 12). That is a point we should never 
lose sight of. 








